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in their own position, marked, says an
opponent, by " spiritual pride and exclusive-
ness and obscurantist proscription of scholar-
ship," the Evangelicals stood apart. If they
attracted, as their best men, such as Charles
Simeon, deservedly did, they also repelled.
This was especially the case at Cambridge,
where the scholars, led: by Herbert Marsh,
made the British and Foreign Bible Society
an occasion of conflict. That society, founded
in 1804;, was among the chief evidences of
the power of Evangelicalism. It proclaimed
their principle that not membership in a
communion but unity in doctrine was the
important matter. The symbol of this unity
was the Bible. The reformers had taken
over from the mediaeval Church without
examination its beliefs concerning the volume
and its methods of exegesis. The only
change wras that with them the Bible was the
sole source of infallible truth. The conse-
quences were not altogether good. Biblio-
latry can be carried to excess, and Protestant
use of allegorical interpretation was often
grotesque. But faith in the efficacy of the
Bible, without note or comment, was profound.
Benevolent men were eager to supply funds
for its circulation, convinced that it would
do its work even when thrust into unwilling